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V VOCAL MUSIC IN 
BY WILL. J. LAWRENCE, 


Dr. Lowell Mason spent years of 
hard labor in introducing vocal mu- 
sic into the common schools of Amer- 
ica. His efforts were at first confined 
to the Boston schools. He insisted 
that it was possible to impart a knowl- 
edge of musical science to little chil- 
dren, and offered to teach the chil- 
dren not only by rote but by note 
to read and understand what they 
were singing. It was a new idea, a 
bold innovation. Wise men shook 
their heads. It was only after pro- 
longed importunity that he was al- 
lowed to make the experiment. One 
of the most unpromising schools was 
epened to him, with the understand- 
ing that he was to assume all the re- 
sponsibility, was not in any way to 
interfere with the regular studies of 
the. pupils, and was to bear all the 
expense. He gladly accepted the 
chanee and went to work with his 
characteristic energy. The result 
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astonished all. The most obstinate 
opposers of the innovation now be- 
came its earnest supporters. Music, 
both as a science and an art, was im- 
mediately introduced into the course 
of study, and has ever since held an 
important place there. 

From Boston the new idea spread 
all over America, until now few well 
regulated schools are without it. 
Why should not vocal music be as 
regularly fouad in the course of in- 
struction in our schools as grammar ? 
I maintain that music should be 
taught in every school, and that 
schools where singing is impossible 
are extremely rare. 

The greatest obstacle to the gen- 
eral introduction of vocal music, is 
the ignorance of the teachers. Any 
teacher worthy of the name would 
blush to say to his pupils “I will not 
let you get farther than Square Root, 
for J never went farther myself and 
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can’t teach it.” Yet he will say by 
act, if not by word, that they must 
not study music, for he does not un- 
derstand it. Why is it? Is vocal 
music out of reach of a common 
mind? Are only a favored few able 
to master it? By no means. Any 
child of ordinary capacity can master 


it as easily as Elementary Geography — 


or Grammar. Every principle per- 
taining to vocal music ean be fully 
exposed in halfan hour. The teacher 
need attend no academy, nor employ 
an expensive teacher. He need not 
pore over long treatises on Thorough 
Base, Solfeggio or Harmony. Let 
him invest 50 cents in a work suit- 
able for schools, and he will not only 
get a clear explanation of vocal mu- 
sic, but a great many fine tunes for 
children. 


But I have found that the great 
difficulty is that teachers doubt their 


ability to sing. They plead weak 
lungs, diseased throat, or “no voice.” 
In some cases these excuses are valid. 
Yet as good singing as I ever heard 
in school, was led by a teacher with 
no musical ability. Although he 
could not sing, he made the children 
sing. In nine cases out of ten, the 
lack of voice is only imaginary. I 
remember hearing once of a miserly 
man who tried to apologize for his 
terribly bony horses by saying that 
he had tried every kind of horse pow- 
der he could hear of. A little Irish 
boy standing by, said, “ Misther, did 
yez iver thry corn?” So to those 
teachers who “can’t sing,” I say, 
“Did you ever try singing?” I think 
it would cure you. Try it. 


Vocal Music in Public Schools. 
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The query will be made, “Of what 

practical use is music, that it should 
be taught in the public schools?” 
The old idea that nothing is useful 
to ascholar save what he must know 
to drive a bargain, is about dead. We 
must not aim at pocket, but at mind 
and soul. 
It will not be many years un- 
til music will be required in our 
common schools. This is the first 
advantage to the scholar. 

2. It is refining in influence. 

3. It is very healthful as an exer- 
cise. 

4. It makes the school-room at- 
tractive. 

5. It makes home attractive. 

6. It is invaluable as an inculcator 
of moral and religious principles. 

This last is not easily over estimated, 
and should be in itself sufficient in- 
ducement to secure its general adop- 
tion. Recognizing these facts, your 
worthy State Superintendent recom- 
mends singing in all schools in Ne- 
braska. 

It was once the case that teachers, 
in order to obtain certificates, had 
to write legibly, spell well, and cipher 
as far as the “Rule of Three.” _Lit- 
tle by little, the standard was raised, 
and as a consequence, teachers began 
preparing themselves more thorough- 
ly. The time has been when it would 
have been impolitic to have required 
a knowledge of music of candidates 
for certificates. But now the time 
has come when the claims of vocal 
music, both as a science and an art, 
are recognized by the people, and as 
a consequence, school managers mntst 
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take some official steps regarding it. 
The world moves, and he who fails 
to keep abreast with it must needs 
fall behind and be lost sight of 
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Teachers should anticipate the cur- 
rent of public sentiment, and turn 
their attention more and more to 
this branch of instruction. 
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SCHOOL DISCIPLINE—un. 


BY W. S. BLACK, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


A well governed school does not 
require the presence of the teacher 
to the preservation of order. We 
would not imply that the teacher 
should be disrobed of power. The 
teacher must be supreme and the 
school should realize that he is such ; 
but that teacher has the most power 
who can govern without apparently 
exerting any authority. Such is our 
conception of self-government. 

Let us now notice briefly some of 
the advantages resulting from such 
government. We would not pre- 
sume to say that no other form of 
discipline can secure order and obe- 
dience. I can imagine a school com- 
prising children from all grades of 
society, seated together and accus- 
tomed to move with military precis- 
ion at the command for recitation, 
recreation and dismissal, one in which 
punishment follows close upon ey- 
ew transgression; where no idler 
could be endured; a school in which 
the teacher is absolute monarch, 
whose word is law and no one dares 
to disobey. I say, we might imag- 
ine such a school, but is there any 
real discipline in such management ? 
Is it calculated to develop any thing 
true and noble in character? Is 


such discipline adapted to implant 
and nourish those elements which 
make honest, wide-awake, energetic, 
thinking, men and women—men and 
women calculated to wield a refining 
influence and elevate the society in 
which they mingle to a high stand- 
ard of truth, justice and morality? 

Now we mention that the princi- 
ples of government are essentially 
the same whether exercised over a 
nation, a community, a school, a 
family or a single individual. What- 
ever form of government is best 
adapted ta the growth and prosperity 
of a nation, is equally productive of 
good results elsewhere ; and vice versa, 
whatever mode of government tends 
to weaken a nation, is injurious else- 
where. In view of this fact, there- 
fore, we say that the great aim of 
school-government should be se/f- 
government, in contradistinction to 
that opposite but too prevalent no- 
tion of discipline—monarchy or des- 
potism! The government of the 
school-room should be one, not of 
threats, not of force, not of the rod, but 
one of self-respect, of reason, of con- 
Science. , 


History is full of the examples of 
the evils of monarchy. When the 
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reins of government are taken en- 
tirely from the people, the universal 
tendency is to create a spirit of fe- 
liance as well as indifference. The 
people soon realize their subjection 
to the will of the monarch. The 
statutes are obeyed through fear of 
punishment, rather than from a sense 
of duty. The people comply with 
the laws without questioning their 
justice or propriety. They become 
bigoted, feeble-minded, weak. If the 
monarch is tyrannical, no one dares 
censure his actions: if he is lenient, 
fortune has favored them. 


Perhaps this evil can not be more 
clearly illustrated than by Rome dur- 
ing her days as an empire. Why 
should Rome fall—that mistress of 
the world who once pushed her 
conquering march ‘from Gaul and 
Britain to Asia’s remotest plain, and 
chained the subjugated nations ?— 
Rome was once great and free. She 
had wealth and power; but her glory 
is faded. 

The decline of that mighty empire 
which culminated eventually in its 
downfall, must be dated as far back 
as the year 30 B.c., the year of the 
change in government from a repub- 
lic to an empire. True, it has been 
said that the reign of Augustus was 
a most prosperous one, but equally 
truly has it been remarked that Rome 
was then in the zenith of her glory. 
A very few years served to show 
that influences were then at work 
which served to pndermine her great- 
ness. It was soon evident that there 
was no combining power to hold 
the state together and make it one. 


School Discipline. 
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The people, educated to submission, 
soon intrusted every thing to the 
emperor. Many emperors sought to 
gratify their ambitions and unwhole- 
some desires, rather than promote the 
prosperity of the state, and seemed 
to vie with each other in their ef- 
forts to blacken the pages of Roman 
history with their atrocious crimes 
and tyranny. Citizens lost all na- 
tional pride, submitted blindly to 
the laws, “licked the hand that 
struck them hardest,” worshiped 
their most cruel monarchs. 


In a few years the people had no 
name of theirown: the country had 
no statesman to wield the great af- 
fairs of state. Had she possessed 
the spirit of her Ceesars or her Catos 
she would have buckled on her 
shield, and her legions would have 
rolled back the tide of invasion and 


planted the Roman standard on the 


invader’s soil. 

How great the contrast between 
Empire Rome and the Great Ameri- 
can Republic, in which each citizen 
has a voice in the administration of 
the national interests—in which the 
power of the president himself is 
comparatively limited! 

This system of government and 
its influences, may be illustrated by 
military discipline. While there is 
much in this worthy of commenda- 
tion, its advantages are chiefly of a 
physical character. Were it not for 
other influences and surroundings, 
the military discipline which a man 
experiences during five years’ serv- 
ice as a private in the army, would 
serve to disrobe him in a great meas- 
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ure of all the manhood he ever pos- 
sessed. Accustomed as he is, to 
come and go at the officer’s command, 
to doff his hat whenever he comes 
into his presence, to take such food 
and clothing as are provided him, 
asking no questions, to march to- 
day and camp to-morrow, the soldier 
is educated much like a horse. 


Such discipline has an unwhole- 
some influence upon the mind of 
any enterprising man. It tends to 
make him a mere cipher. Why? 
Because he has lost all self-confi- 
dence and self-reliance; because he 
has no power of thought; he is of no 
value only as he is associated with a 
significant figure, a man of intellect- 
ual ability. It is true, all soldiers 
do not yield to this influence; such 
nevertheless, is the universal tenden- 
cy of such discipline. 

Notice, if you please, this mo- 
narchial system as exercised in some 
families, where all responsibility rests 
upon the parent. Be the parent ty- 
rannical or lenient the evil influ- 
ences are precisely the same. In 
many families the children are in 
total ignorance of their father’s cir- 
cumstances. In many instances the 
parents are rich. It is an almost in- 
fallible rule that rich men’s sons die 
poor. As soon as the father dies 
and they become heirs to the proper- 
ty, from ill-+management the fortune 
is soon consumed. Why so? As 
long as the parent lived they had no 
thought or responsibility. They 
have never been accustomed to look 
to their own interests. They have 
no judgment; they have no experi- 
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ence; they lack business qualifica- 
tions; they need a financier. The 
property is soon wasted but the chil- 
dren are not alone to be censured. 
Could not this evil have been avoid- 
ed had the parent made the children 
acquainted with his own financial 
schemes, advised with them in all 
his various enterprises, permitted 
them to suggest, and taught them to 
think and plan ? 


But, we proceed to notice this sys- 
tem of government as exercised in 
the school-room. I imagine myself 
entering one. Back of the teacher’s 
desk stands a group of boys and 
girls engaged in reading some long 
doctrine posted upon the wall.— 
What isit? A new teacher has been 
employed and this is his code of reg- 
ulations. One boy remarks, “If he 
thinks he can make me do that he 
must watch me like a fox.” Anoth- 
er youngster observes, “I tell you 
what’s the matter boys, I won’t mind 
that rule.” In like manner each 
one comments upon the rules giving 
it as his opinion that they will not 
be observed. Presently the teacher 
enters, calls the school to order, and 
informs the pupils that this is the 
“code of regulations,” and that these 
rules must be observed under penal- 
ty of punishment. 


Need it be said that such a policy 
is mere folly. The pupils at once set 
themselves at work to devise some 
means by which they may violate 


the rules and escape punishment. 
They look upon th® teacher as an 
enemy who delights in restricting 
their liberties. 
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The teacher by unrelaxed energy 
and sternness may be able by his 
harsh voice and the rod to preserve 
order and decorum in the school- 
room, but is there any real disci- 
pline? No mutual respect exists be- 
tween teacher and pupil. They are, 
on the contrary, antagonistic one to 
the other. Again, such government 
is but external. It merely checks the 
manifestations of evil and leaves the 
rebellious spirit within, untamed 
and eager to display itself on every 
favorable opportunity. Further, the 
teacher has appealed to the basest of 
motives—fear. When the student 
feels no stronger incentive to study 
than the fear of punishment, there 
is no real discipline. Only the cow- 
urdly and craven-hearted can be re- 
strained by such a motive. All the 
true, noble, energetic, high-spirited 
und generous, revolt and throw off 
all restraints. 


Such are some of the evils of mon- 
archy in school-management. Such 
monarchy is adverse to the develop- 
ment of truth, justice, integrity, 
manhood, and just so far as its influ- 
ence is exerted over the mind, it calls 
forth the basest types of character. 

The question would naturally arise, 
Is self-government practicable in our 
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common schools? Can the district 
schools on the prairies of Nebraska 
be self-governed? We answer, they 
can, in a great measure, but it 
must be a work of time. No teach- 
er can expect to accomplish so great 
a work in one month, three months, 
six months or even a year. Months, 
yes, years, of patience and persever- 
ance are required to approach the 
teacher’s ideal of perfection. Is it 
profitable, therefore, to attempt it in 
a school where the teacher expects 
to remain but three or six months? 
We insist by all means make a be- 
ginning. Educate the conscience, 
cultivate self-respect, build up pub- 
lic opinion. Open the way at least 
for your successor. If he follow in 
your footsteps, well! if not, you have 
done your duty. 


Let school life be real life. Let 
the school-room be a miniature world. 
Let the same motives which actuate 
society be exercised in the school- 
room. Let all that is true and no- 
ble be cultivated, and all that is 
wicked and base be disconntenanced. 
Let the government of the school- 
room be a model government for 
society, a model government for a 
nation, a government of thought, of 
reason, of justice, of morality. 





Op Deacon Holt used to say, 
“There are two strong verses in the 
Bible in favor of whipping children. 


Solomon said ‘spare the rod and 
spoil the child ;’ and Moses, ‘ Blessed 
is he who enlargeth Gad; and that 


is conclusive in the absence of any 
verse agin it.” 

ANYTHING that a man loves too 
well will make a fool of him—be it his 
country, his church, his children, or 
his wife. 
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LORD LYTTON. 


The following eulogy of the late 
Lord Lytton appears in the Hesperi- 
an Student over the initials of Prof. 
Dake: 


The world of letters has recently 
been called to mourn the death of a 
giant whose shadow fell broadly and 
grandly in almost every department 
of human thought. Taken for all, 
he was probably without a peer among 
the literary men of this, or any other, 
generation. Whatever he attempted, 
he accomplished; whatever he 
touched, he adorned. . He was versa- 
tile beyond approach.. He has left 
his impress on poetry and history, 
on the drama and the romance narra- 
tive, on translation from the ancient 
classics and modern poetry, on the 
graceful, philosophieal essay, on pol- 
itics, and on critical scholarship. 
Who, like him, has entered so many 
fields, and done so well in all? 


His books are a library in them- 
selves; and a library of such general 
merit, that whoever possesses them 
all, will have a collection remarkable 


for variety and good taste. His 
translations of Schiller’s Minor Po- 
ems, and of Horace’s Odes, are the 
best ever made. His History of Ath- 
ens (which it is to be regretted he 
left unfinished,) is as superb a piece 
of historical writing—as thorough in 
detail of scholarship, and as elegant 
in style—as any among the excellent 
stories of the undying tragedy of 
Greece. His Last Days of Pompeii 
is the best picture of the social and 


domestic life of the old world, that 
the genius of the modern time has in- 
vented. His novels of society, com- 
mencing with the Caxtons, and end- 
ing with the pieces now going 
through Blackwood’s Magazine, deal 
with life more practically, and more 
effectively, than those of any other 
literary painter. He did not lack 
humor; and he alone among English 
novelists was philosophical. In his 
Strange Story, he showed his capabil- 
ity to grasp with the wierd theories 
that lie upon the border-land of sense 
and spirit. While Dickens was rep- 
resentative of only one department 
of novel writing, namely, that delin- 
eative of the comic or sorrowful con- 
ditions of the humbler walks of life ; 
while Thackeray must forever be 
known as a satirist; Bulwer has tried 
his hand successfully in the various 
romance regions of history, universal 
society, and philosophy. 

Ilis essays from Blackwood are se- 
cure of a permanent place. Caxto- 
nia will not die, but live. His dra- 
mas, too,—both Comedy and Trag- 
edy—are likely to keep their footing 
on the stage, as they have done for 
years, despite all rivalry. His speech- 
es in Parliament, and his addresses 
on many occasions, are about as good 
reading of their kind, as those of any 
other recent orator or statesman.— 
His poetry, though sometimes cloy- 
ing for sweetness, is of a kind whose 
high quality no one disputes. And 
over all that he has written is that 
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aroma of precise and massive learn- 
ing, to which no imaginative rival 
can pretend. 


At the Colonial Office, where Bul- 
wer once held sway, his colleagues 
assert that he was always reliable for 
sound advice, and a straightforward 
view of practical generalities and de- 
tails. He had both grasp and judg- 
ment, and was seldom in the wrong. 


There is therefore good reason to 
think that the future will estimate 
Lord Lytton as the most conspicuous 
literary figure of the last forty years. 
Certainly no other one man can be 
compared with him in so many differ- 
ent departments. Not more than 
one or two others in each department, 
are worthy to be compared with him 
at all. He commands a place in the 
very front rank of every order where- 
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in he attempted to set his name. 


Not least among the successes and 
felicities of Lord Lytton’s life, was 
the fact that he left a son behind 
him not unworthy such a father. 
Robert Bulwer Lytton (Owen Mere- 
dith) held his father’s head upon his 
bosom, when the great spirit passed 
away. Owen Meredith, too, has won 
a place in the ranks of literary gen- 
ius, and bids fair to do so in that of 
skillful diplomacy. 


As men in the mass become more 
highly educated and refined, the work 
that Bulwer has done, is likely to 
become more and more popular. 
Time, we think, will reverse some 
present literary estimates; and Bul- 
wer’s name will be held tu be that of 
the most gifted man of all the many 
gifted men of his time. 





THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Normal Schools are modern insti- 
tutions; they are the growth of the 
last twenty years, and have sprung 
from the necessities of the times. 


It was found that the wise and am- 
ple provisions of the legislatures of 
the several free States for the educa- 
tion of the youths were not attended 
with satisfactory results, and that the 
inefficiency of the system was wholly 
due to the lack of an adequate supply 
of competent teachers for the com- 
mon schools, Normal schools were 
established solely with the view of 
supplying this alarming defect. They 
have been thoroughly tested, and 


their great value established by prac- 
tical application. They are no longer 
an experiment, but an indispensable 
part of our great free school system. 


Nebraska, guided by the experi- 
ence of the older and most progress- 
ive States, at the outset, in the or- 
ganization of her educational system, 
wisely made provision for a State - 


Normal School. This school was es- 
tablished under very unfavorable aus- - 
pices, and has been carried forward 
in the face of many difficulties. The 
building, as is well known, is illy 
adapted to the requirements of such 
a school; suitable accommodations 
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for teachers and pupils could not be 
had. There has been, mutch of the 
time, a lack of harmony and co-op- 
eration among the corps of teachers. 
Family feuds have also hindered its 
efficient workings; still, it has made 
a good degree of advancement. It 
has not, for the reasons above men- 
tioned, met the expectations of its 
friends, but it has accomplished much 
good. Happily, many of these hin- 
drances have been removed, and the 
future prospects of this institution 
are very cheering. The new build- 
ing will be completed for the fall term. 
The one now occupied will be con- 
verted into a boarding hall. During 
the past year, under the efficient 
management of the Principal, Gen. 
T. J. Morgan, there has been perfect 
harmony and co-operation among the 
members of the faculty; the school 
has been graded and more thorough- 
ly organized; many needed improve- 
ments in and around the building 
have been made; the mental activity 
of the pupils has been wonderfully 
stimulated, and the morals and man- 
ners of the school have been greatly 
improved. The wise and skillful ad- 
ministration of the Principal, during 
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his brief connection with the school, 
has satisfied all acquainted with the 
facts in the case, that he is admirably 
qualified for the great work to which 
he has been called. With the in- 
creased facilities and accommoda- 
tions, he will surprise one entering 
the new building. It is confidently 
believed that he will, with the hearty 
co-operation of the board, rapidly 
carry forward the school to such a 
high standard of efficiency, as will 
render it a power for good in the 
land, and an honor to the State. 


By an act of the recent legislature, 
the power of appointing members of 
the board having this school in 
charge, was vested in the Governor. 
The friends of the school rest in the 
belief that His Excellency will select 
for this important office only distin- 
guished educational men—men who 
will not stoop to further private in- 
tereste, gratify personal spites, or be 
influenced by political considerations, 
but who will zealously watch over 
the interests of the school, and strive 
to make it the peer of the best train- 
ing school in the land.—Cor. Brown- 
ville Advertiser. 





BrroreE hearing a class recite, be 
sure: 

First, That you are thoroughly and 
freshly prepared on that lesson—not 
in its difficult refinements, but on 
points which you can anticipate will 
be difficult for your stupidest pupils. 

Second, That you decide upon just 


the manner in which you will meet 
these difficulties. 


Third, That you know what will 
be the next lesson. 


Fourth, And what special drills 
and helps the pupils will need to mas- 
ter it interestedly. 
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THE TEACHER’S WORK. 


“We must educate—we must edu- 
cate or perish by our own neglect.” 
And to arrive at the best methods of 
educating the young, are the various 
ways discussed by the energetic and 
thoughtful ones engaged in the work. 
The teacher’s position is an impor- 
tant one; but does he realize it in all 
its bearings? He has a broader field 
than the parent to labor in, and in 
many instances should supply the 
place of one as far as possible. Merely 
teaching the pupil the first rudiments 
of learning, is the least part of a teach- 
er’s work. “Educate the head to 
think, the heart to feel, and the body 
to act.” 


Often the child’s home education 
is neglected, and the teacher’s work 
is to correct false tastes and ideas. 
I have in mind a school-mate who, 
when a mere child, was always talk- 
ing of gay dresses, and a hat with 
a “rosy” on it, that she would have 
when she became a woman. In af- 
ter years we met her wearing a red 
dress, and the “rosy” on her hat. 

While young, children are more 


susceptible, and a taste for the beau- 
tiful should be created, combined 


with the fitness of things. Teach 
them to feel, by being gentle and 
mild, that they may have sympathy 
for their fellow-men in after years. 
Teach them to act for themselves 
while young, that they may make 
self-reliant men and women in the 
world, those whom we may look up 
to with confidence; knowing that 
bribery will not sway them from their 
duty. 

But precept without example is 
naught. The teacher’s life must be 
such that the pupil can respect it, 
and worthy of imitation. “Many 
eyes are watching, taking note of 
you,” though you may think other- 
wise. A mother was saying in the 
hearing of her children, in reply to 
something said by a friend, “ Little 
pitchers have large ears.” A few 
days after, one of them said to a play- 
mate, “Mother calls us little pitch- 
ers.” Little things that we forget 
they remember, and as with us older 
ones, it seems to be much easier 
to remember the wrong (or practice 
it at least). Then how exemplary 
should be our conduct, that our 
country may be benefited by “The 
teacher’s work.” DAISY. 





Gen. R. E. Cotston, of Wilming- 
ton, N. C., has accepted an offer from 
the Khedive of Egypt, of a professor- 
ship in the government military acad- 

emy in Cairo. 


AN Ohio teacher was exercising a 
class in the names of the days of the 
week, and finally asked a five-year-old, 
“ What day is this?” “Washing day,” 
was the quick reply. 
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WHAT IS INSTINCT? 


What is instinct? It is “the fac- 
ulty of performing complex acts, ab- 
solutely without instruction or pre- 
viously acquired knowledge.” In- 
stinct, then, would enable animals to 
perform spontaneously acts which, 
in the case of man, presuppose rati- 
ocination, a logical train of thought. 
But, when we test the observed facts 
which are usually put forward to 
prove the power of instinct, it is 
found that they are seldom conclu- 
sive. 

It was on such grounds that the 
song of birds was taken to be innate, 
albeit a very ready experiment would 
have shown that it comes from the 
education they receive. During the 


last century Barrington brought up 
some linnets, taken from the nest, 
in company with larks of sundry va- 
rieties, and found that every one of 
his linnets adopted completely the 
song of the master set over him, so 


that now these linnets—larks by nat- 
uralization—formed a company apart 
when placed among birds of their 
own species. Even the nightingale, 
whose native song is so sweet, exhib- 
its, under domestication, a consider- 
able readiness to imitate other sing- 
ing-birds. The song of the bird is, 
therefore, determined by its educa- 
tion, and the same thing must be 
true as to nest-building. A bird 
brought up in a cage does not con- 
struct the nest peculiar to its species. 
In vain will you supply all the nec- 
essary materials: the bird will em- 
ploy them without skill, and will of- 
entimes even renounce all purpose 
of building any thing like a nest. 
Does not this well-known fact prove 


_that, instead of being guided by in- 


stinct, the bird learns how to con- 
struct its nest, just as man learns 
how to build a house ?—Popular 
Science Monthly. 





For the benefit of teachers who 
aim to be popular,.we write this par- 
agraph. A teacher does not make 
himself popular by following an up- 
right course. Telling and acting the 
truth is fatal to popularity. The 
trick of being popular is to make 
each parent believe that his child is 
the brightest, most beautiful, and 
best-behaved member of your school. 
A teacher can follow this policy and 
carry on a school with much eclat 
without doing a cent’s worth of work 


from year’s end to year’s end. It is 
unfortunate for him, however, jf the 
parents come together and compare 
notes. When we hear of a teacher’s 
being extremely popular, we begin to 
fancy something wrong. It is hard 
fora man to do his full duty and 
be very popular.— Chicago Teach- 
er. 


Do not ask a man if he has been 
through college: ask if college has 
been through him. 








OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 





CONDUCTED BY HON. J. M. MC KENZIE, STATE SUP’T OF PUB. INST. 





DECISIONS ON THE NEBRASKA SCHOOL LAW. 


LINCOLN, May 7, 1873. 
FORMATION AND DIVISION OF SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS. 

Section 1 gives the whole matter 
of dividing a newly organized coun- 
ty into school districts, into the hands 
of the County Superintendent. Al- 
so, should there be any unorganized 
territory in the county, that would 
also be under the full control of the 
County Superintendent; but after 
the county is fully organized into 
school districts, then the Superin- 
tendent has no power to change dis- 
trict lines, except on the petition of 
one-third of the qualified voters in 
the several districts affected by the 
change. Undeubtedly the amend- 
ment made to this section at the re- 
cent session of the Legislature reaches 
further than was intended. It was 
expected to apply only to the district 
seeking to be divided, but the word- 
ing of the law is such that the dis- 
trict lines of any district cannot be 
changed without a petition from all 
the districts affected thereby. Nei- 
ther can one inhabitant be set off 
from one district, into another with- 
out petition. 

The Attorney General, (Hon. J. R. 
Webster), says, in auswer to a request 
from the State Superintendent for 


his opinion on this point, “I have no 
doubt that additions to a district in 
contemplation of law, are as much a 
change of boundary as the taking 
away of territory, and that the dis- 
trict to which addition is made is 
one ‘affected’ by the change.” 


OFFICE OF ATTORNEY GENERAL, } 
LINCOLN, May 5, 1873. { 


Hon, J. M. McKenzie, Superintendent of 

Public Instruetion :— 

DEAR S1r:—Yours of the 3d inst. 
at hand this day, inquiring relative 
to the power of County Superintend- 
ents to change district boundaries, 
and 2d, the manner of removal of 
district officers from office. 

I have no doubt that additions to 
a district in contemplation of law, 
are as much achange of boundary, 
as the taking away of territory, and 
that the district to which an addition 
is made is one “affected” by the 
change. 

Chap. XLV, revised statutes, gov- 
erns in the case of the removal 
from county offices for misde- 
meanor. Preciact and school dis- 
trict officers would probably, for this 

— be held to be county officers, 

ut I am not aware that this question 
has had a judicial determination, and 
there is eonsiderable room for doubt 
whether the County Commissioners 
have a jurisdiction in the matter. 
The District Courts in the several 
counties have a general jurisdiction, 
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and no doubt the removal of district 
officers might be effected by indict- 
ment and trial before the District 
Court, for official misdemeanors and 
malfeasance. 

In reply to the question of Mr. Bai- 
ley, of Guide Rock, relative to charge 
of tuition to “foreign ” scholars—you 
may refer him to section 57, school 
law, a“non-resident pupil” is one 
who is a non-resident of the district 
in which the pupil wishes to attend 
school. Ifthe pupil is one who ought 
to be listed and reported in the census 
for apportionment of public moneys, 
they have no right to charge tuition ; 
otherwise, of course, they have the 
right to charge tuition. 

In answer to the inquiries of Mr. 
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Bailey and C. D. Stoner, director at 
Osceola, Polk County,—division of 
funds on division of district—I think 
you ought to hold that all funds 
on hand, unexpended at the time of 
division, and taxes levied and yet un- 
realized, are “property of the dis- 
trict,” within the meaning of the law, 
to be divided equally by the County 
Superintendent; and if the funds, 
and taxes levied, by them referred to, 
had not been expended before the 
division of their district, such assets 
of the divided districts should be 
equally divided, so as to work a com- 
mon benefit to all the old district. 
Respectfully, 
J. R. WEBSTER, 
Att’y General. 








EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 





OxE YEAR O.p.—The present 
number completes the first year of 
the TEACHER’s existence. If it has 
not accomplished all that was hoped 
for it, we trust it has been of some 
service both to the cause of education 
in the State generally, and to its pa- 
trons individually. It has at least 
demonstrated the need of an educa- 
tional journal in the State, and while 
attempting to supply that need, has 
laid the foundation for greater use- 
fulness in the tuture. But our ef- 
forts alone cannot make the TEACAER 
either powerful or valuable. A good 
educational journal is the product 
of many factors. The work of the 
editor must indeed be well directed 
and untiring; but without the sup- 
port, co-operation, and assistance of 
the educators of the State, his efforts 
would be futile. Every teacher, from 
highest to humblest, every school 
officer and friend of education, should 
feel a personal interest in the matter, 
and lose no opportunity to contribute 
his mite to the common fund of ideas, 
intelligence, notes, news, queries, and 
suggestions, which make an educa- 
tional journal interesting and valua- 
ble to all its readers. 

We have no complaints to make 
in this respect. We have had from 
the first, as much of the confidence 
and support of the educational pub- 
lic as could be expected under the 
circumstances. But there is need of 


still more of this kind of assistance, 
and now that the TEACHER is fairly 
on its feet, and gives promise of per- 
manency and progress, we trust that 
our efforts to unite and strengthen 
the educational forces of the State, 
will be seconded by a much larger 
number of Nebraska’s enterprising 
educators. 


INCREASE OF PricE.—The TEACH- 
ER proposes to celebrate its first birth- 
day by increasing its subscription 
price to $1.50 a year. Qur reasons 
for this step are numerous and con- 
vincing (to us at least). First, we 
desire to increase the size of the 
TEACHER, and make other needed 
improvements, but it will be impos- 
sible to do so without an increased 
income. Second, we desire to extend 
the circulation and influence of the 
TEACHER next year, much more wide- 
ly and rapidly than heretofore. As 
our own time is fully employed, we 
can only do this by the assistance of 
agents. Agents cannot afford to 
work as we want them to work, with 
out some pay. But at our present 
price we could not allow agents even 
asmall commission, without suffer- 
ing a loss upon every subscriber so 
obtained. Third, $1.50 is the usual 
price for educational journals thro’- 
out the country, and there is no rea- 
son why we should furnish a thing 
for two thirds its value. 
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We presume these reasons are suf- 
ficient, and hope that all will take 
kindly to the new regulation. We 
do not believe that any teacher will 
say that a number of the TEACHER 
is not worth 12} cents. 

The change will not take effect 
until the 1st of July. In the mean- 
time, all who desire to do so can pre- 
pay their subscription as far in ad- 
vance as they choose, at the old price. 


HINTs TO CORRESPONDENTS.— We 
must ask our correspondents—espe- 
cially those who send us reports of in- 
stitutes—to condense their thoughts 
into as few wordsas possible. There 
is a limit to our space, and we can 
not publish all the reports that we 
receive unless they are hrief. Omit 
all unimportant details, and studi- 
ously avoid the use of superfluous 
words. It is no uncommon thing 
for us to draw our pencil through 
three or four lines, and substitute as 
many words which express the idea 
just as clearly and with more force. 
Practice condensation. Avoid repe- 
tition, and circumlocution. If you 
wish to go from Omaha to Council 
Bluffs, cross the bridge, and not go 
around by way of Lincoln, Nebraska 
City, and Pacific Junction. 

A word also in regard to the prep- 
aration of manuscript. If you use 
foolscap or legal cap, divide each half 
sheet lengthways, and on these long, 
narrow strips write plainly, on one 
side only, numbering the pages care- 
fully at the top. Spell, punctuate, 
capitalize, and make paragraphs just 
as you want to seeitin print. Don’t 
trust too much to the editor. He 
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has several other things to do besides 
correcting, remodeling, and rewrit- 
ing carelessly written communica- 
tions. 

Careful attention to these sugges- 
tions will make your contributions 
more readable, and the TEACHER 
more interesting and valuable. 


THE biggest dental operation on 
record was recently performed in the 
London Zoological Gardens. The 
old male hippopotamus had been 
suffering for some time with a de- 
cayed tooth which the Superintend- 
ent finally determined to pull. He 
had a pair of enormous forceps con- 
structed, and by skillful management 
succeeded in fastening them on the 
tooth as the animal protruded his 
head through the bars of the cage. 
Old Hippo. immediately tried to 
pull in his head, while the superin- 
tendent and all the keepers held on 
to the forceps. The struggling and 
roaring which followed was appall- 
ing, but the tooth finally came out, 
and the beast speedily recovered. 


THE Indiana School Journal thinks 
that all County Superintendents 
should hold State certificates. We 
think so too, but if all the Superin- 
tendents who are elected are able to 
obtain even county certificates of a 
respectable grade, Indiana will be 
more fortunate than some other States 
that we know of. 


THE Educational Year Book for 
1873, is a very valuable work for 
teachers. We have a few copies for 
‘sale. Price, post paid, $1.25. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS oF NEW 
JERSEY.—We have received the Re- 
ports of the State Board of Educa- 
tion and State Sup’t of Public In- 
struction of New Jersey, for 1873, 
which show a gratifying progress in 
educational matters in this State. 
The free school law went into opera- 
tion September 12th, 1871, and its 
first year’s trial seems to have been 
highly satisfactory. 

The number of children of school 
age in the State is 279,149, about 65 
per cent. of which attend the public 
schools. Theaverage length of school 
year is 9 months and 10 days. Av- 
erage cost of each pupil, $16.29. Av- 
erage salary paid teachers—-male, 
$62.11; female, $34.66. 

The State Board of Education con- 
sists of the State officers, President 
of the Senate, Speaker of the House, 
Trustees and Treasurer of the Nor- 
mal School. 

Night schools are maintained in a 
number of the larger cities, and are 
doing much good. 

The State Superintendent is Hon. 
E. A. Apgar, and his report shows 
that he is administering the educa- 
tional affairs of the State with vigor 
and ability. Success to New Jersey! 


PHYSIOLOGY has been added to 
the list of common school studies in 
Iowa, and after September Ist, all 
applicants for certificates must pass 
an examination in this branch. 


A LATE judicial decision in Iowa 
establishes the fact that women are 
eligible to the office of schol director 
in that State. 


Editorial Department. 
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State SUPERINTENDENT ABER- 
NETHY, of Iowa, recommends that 
all school sites be enclosed, protected 
with trees and shrubbery, and in all 
respects be made as pleasant and in- 
viting as possible. He says: 

“True economy requires that the 
school-houses and their surroundin 
play grounds, where our youth onl 
so much of their time, where so many 
associations are formed, and lasting 
habits are acquired, should be made 
comfortable and attractive. To ren- 
der the school attractive is in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of our peo- 
ple, and may be made a more effective 
means in preventing truancy than 
the most stringent compulsory law. 
Pleasant grounds and _ attractive 
school-rooms are efficient educational 
agencies. 

“It is an inexcusable neglect of duty 
on the part of boards of directors to 
permit school-house property to get 
out of repair or to go unprovided 
with the necessary out-houses and 
other provisions for the convenience 
and prosperity of the school.” 

This is sound advice in Iowa, and 
is equally applicable to Nebraska. 


THE school law of Arkansas makes 
the pay of teachers depend solely 
upon the grade of their certificates 
without regard to sex. This from 


Arkansas! Surely the last shall be 
first. 


A NUMBER of Iowa teachers have 
arranged to go to Europe with the 
educational excursion. We are not 
yet informed that any intend joining 
the party from this State. 


Iowa has five lady County Super- 
intendents. Nebraska has but one, 
Mrs. Ada W. Lucas, of Pierce County. 
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We extract the following statistics 
from the report of Superintendent 
Wickersham of Pennsylvania: 

Number of school districts in the 
state, 2,029; number of schools 15,999 
(graded, 4,998); number of teachers, 
18,368; number of pupils registered, 
834,313; average number in daily 
attendance, 536,221; average salaries 
of male teachers, $41.7i—of female 
teachers, $3.60; total cost of tuition, 
$3,104,273; cost of school-houses, 
$2,864,113; cost of contingencies, 
$1,264,686; average length of school 
term, 6.4 months; amount expended 
for orphan schools, $513,931; total 
expenses of all kinds, $8,859,003; 
number of actual members of teach- 
ers’ institutes, 11,625; total cost of 
teachers’ institutes, $16,962—paid by 
counties, $12,150, by members, $4,- 
812; number of students in the ner- 
mal schools, 2,453 ; number who grad- 
uated last year, 59; number of or- 
phan schools, 3; ; number of orphans 
in schools and homes, 3,527. The 
total cost of tuition for the six years 
from 1861 to 1866 inclusive, was $12,- 
745,062, and tor the six years from 
1867 to 1872 inclusive, $21,578,258— 
an increase of $8,853,196, or nearly 70 

er cent. The total cost of rer fe 

uildings from 1861 to 1866 inclusive 
was only $2,891,124, and from 1867 to 
1872 inclusive was $14,725,820—an 
.increase of over 400 per cent.! 

Mr. Wickersham calls the past six 


years “the era of school-house build- 
; ” 


THe Constitutional Gonvention 
of Pennsylvania has adopted a sec- 
tion making women eligible to all 
school offices. 


THE new County Superintendents 
in Indiana will be chosen in June, 
by the township trustees, 
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A portion of the crew of the Po- 
laris have returned and report the 
death of Captain Hall from sickness, 
18 months ago. They were left on 
the ice by the ship, and only reached 
home after a perilous journey of sev- 
eral months. There is a mystery 
about the death of Captain Hall and 
the separation of the crew, which 
causes a suspicion of foul play on 
the part of the sailing-master, who 
quarreled with the Captain before 
the vessel left New York. 

The vessel reached higher latitude 
than any of its predecessors, and 
might have penetrated still farther 
but for the death of its commander. 


Mr. J. A. VIOLET, of Otoe County, 
in sending us a year’s subscription 
for the TEACHER, says, “I am well 
satisfied with it as a journal, and it 
is better, and more appropriate for 
the teachers of Nebraska, than 
eastern journals.” This is exactly 
the object we aim to accomplish. 
While some of the eastern journals 
may be larger and more elaborately 
gotten up, we hope to make the 
TEACHER more interesting and use- 
ful to the teachers of this State, than 
any eastern journal could possibly be. 
We are constantly receiving similar 
testimonials, as well as more substan- 
tial evidences of appreciation. 


McGurrry’s READERS are to be 
retained in the Cincinnati schools. 
The committee on Text-Books, after 
an examination of this series, and 
also of Harper’s U. 8. Readers, unan- 
imously reported that a change would 
not be beneficial. 





TEACHERS’ HOME CORNER. 





This 


Department is designed for the use of County Superintendents, Teachers and 


School Officers, in giving information, asking questions, and comparing views, u 
educational intelligence from 


educational subjects ; 
the various localities in the State. 


also for the publication of items of 





QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION USED IN THE OMAHA PUB- 
LIC_SCHOOLS. 


FOURTH GRADE. 
ARITHMETIC. 

1. There are 5280 feet in a mile. 
How many steps would a person take 
in walking three miles, if he took 2 
feet to each step? 

2. A man bought 125 barrels of 
apples for $2 a barrel. He sold 50 
barrels for $3 a barrel, and 60 barrels 
for $2 a barrel, and gave away the 
remainder. How <a did he make ? 

3. [Teachers will write the follow- 
ing numbers in words:] Add 42060, 
1001, 140,003, 6,025,006; from the 
sum subtract 460,009, multiply the 
remainder by 6, and divide the prod- 
uct by 3. Give the answer in words. 

4. One man works 10 hours a day 
for six weeks, reckoning six days in 
each week, and receives 75 cents an 
hour. Another man works eight 
hours a day for eight weeks, and re- 
ceives 50 cents an hour. Which 
would receive the most and how 
much more than the other? 

5. There are 3600 seconds in one 
hour. Reckoning 24 hours to a day 
and 7 days to a week, how many 
weeks are there in 31,449,600 seconds ? 

6. The President’s salary is $50,000 
a year; if his expenses are $2,000 a 
month, and he receives during his 
term a present of $5,000, how much 
can he save during his term of 4 
years ? 

7. The quotient of two numbers is 


2003, and the divisor is 75; what is 
the dividend ? 

8. What terms are used to denote 
the answers in Addition, Subtraction, 
Multiplication, and Division ? 

9. What is meant by the significant 
terms of the multiplier ? 

10. How may any number be mul- 
tiplied by 10, 100, 1000, &c. ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. State what you mean by the 
“Government of a State ;” also name 
the different kinds of government 
and define each. 

2. What do you mean by the cap- 
ital of a State? State all you know 
about the word. 

3. Name all the bodies of water 
you can think of in North America, 
and locate eight of the more impor- 
tant. 

4. To what country does Alaska 
belong, and what separates it from 
Asia; also what unites North and 
South America ? 

5. Name the six political divisions 
of North America, and state to whom 
the islands, Iceland and Greenland, 
belong. 

6. Name five of the largest lakes, 
six of the largest rivers, and the dif- 
ferent mountain chains in the Uni- 
ted States; the number of States and 
territowies, stating which is the larg- 
est of each. 

7%. In what part of the United 
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StatesTdo oranges, lemons, and figs 
grow, and why not in all portions of 
the country ? 

8. State all you may have remem- 
bered to have seen in the picture in 
your Geography, called “An Agri- 
cultural Scene.’ 

9. What is the difference between 
a “State” and a “Territory,” and 
when do territories generally become 
States ? 

10. Draw a map of North America 
and print the names of the countries. 
SPELLING. 

Directions.—1. Define the italicized 
words. 2. In marking, discount one 
for every misspelled word, and one for 
each word incorrectly defined. 3. Teach- 
ers will speak very distinctly and pro- 
nounce the word but once. A word omit- 
ted will be regarded the same as; one 
misspelled, 
Poplar 
Factor 
Basis 


Pillar 
Panic 
Drewn 
Circle 
Wheat 
Satyr 
Calico 
Sheriff 


Mirror 
Acid 
Tacit 
Scowl 
Preach 
Noise 
Clever 
Desolate Litany 
Gratitude 

From the Geography— 
Government Monarchy 
Emperor Mohammedans 
Civilized Isthmus 
Plateau Island 
Mississippi Prairie 
Continents Bananas 
Colorado 

From Arithmetic— 
Multiplication Divisor 
Quotient Remainder 
Decreases Furlong 
Review Problem 
Subtraction Annexing 
Cipher Significant 
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FIFTH GRADE. 
ARITHMETIC. 


1. Describe a “Bill of Goods ;” 
define the terms, “Debtor” and 
“Creditor ;” what constitutes a “ Re- 
ceipted Bill?” What is the differ- 
ence between annexing two ciphers 
and pointing off two figures from 
the right ? 

2. Write the tables of Dry, Liquid, 
Long, Square, Cube, Wood, Circular, 
and ‘Time Measures. Make a figure 
of a Cube. 

3. How many seconds will there 
be in the year 1876? 

4, Aman sold a pile of wood 120 
feet long, 16 feet high, and 4 feet 
wide, for $6.25 per cord. What did 
he receive ? 


5. How high must a pile of wood 
be, which is 64 feet long, and 4 feet 
wide, to contain 8 cords ? 

6. If the earth revolve around the 
sun once a day, how many degrees 
does it pass over in 8 hours? 

7%. A man bought 20 acres of land 
at $4.50 per square rod; 10 bushels 
of currants at 9 cents a quart; and 
5 barrels of cider at 5 cents a quart. 
What was the amount of his bill? 

8. A man bought 125 barrels of 
flour at $8.62} a barrel; reckonin 
3 bushels to every barrel, how meek 
would he make, provided he lost 16 
bushels, and sold 98 barrels for $7.75 
per barrel, and the remainder for 
$10.25 a barrel ? 

9. A man had $1,000 in $5 gold 

ieces; $150 in silver quarters; $75 
it five cent nickels; and $20 in two 
cent pieces. How many pieces of 
money had he? 

10. If a man can walk 3 miles an 
hour, how many miles will he walk 
in six months, provided he rests 8 


Write a sentence containing the hours everyday. Ifhe receives $2.50 
following words: Knead, mother, for every hour he walks, and pays 


children, dough, six, ought. 


back 75 cents for every hour he rests, 
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how much money will he receive at 
the end of his journey ? 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Name the countries of South 
America. Which is the largest? 
Write all you know about it. 

2. How would you go from Ven- 
ezuela to Ecuador by water, and 
around what cape would you pass? 

3. Define “table land,” “ plateau,” 
and “low plain,” 
mological signification of “ Mediter- 
ranean” and “ Danube.” 

4. Through what countries do the 
Andes mountains extend ? 

5. Name the countries of Europe ; 
also the seas, and locate the latter. 

6. How does Europe compare in 
size with the United States; also in 
population ? 

7. What are the English people 

cially noted for? The French? 
The Prussians? What is the capi- 
tal of Austria, and for what will it 
be noted the present summer ? 

8. In what European countries do 
the Scandinavians live? The Dutch? 
The Germans ? 

9. Name the largest country, the 
longest river, the largest sea, the high- 
est mountain, the largest island, and 
the largest city you have studied 
about this term, and locate each. 

10. Draw a map of South America, 
pot the names of the countries, and 

ocate the capitals by stars. 


SPELLING. 


Directions.—Teachers will pronounce 
the words with distinctness and force of 
utterance, and not repeat. Pupils will 
define the italicized words. Teachers will 
discount one for every misspelled word, 
and one for every word incorrectly de- 
fined, or omitted altogether. 


Words from Spelling Book— 


Measles Mammon be 
Reprieve ili gue 
Seer Ferestve Kitchen 
Raisin Poison Cosmetic 
Elixir Senior Seize 
Cease Superb Stomach 
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Cottage Conquer Embarrass 
Assassin Psalm Scallop 
Courtesy 


From Arithmetic— 


Currency Denomination Dollar 
Nickel Treasury Hundredths 
Preceded Separatrix Column 
Prefix Miscellaneous Fractional 
Liquid 


From Geography— 


Switzerland Russia Portugese 

Scandinavian Peninsula Rhine 

Great Britain Munich Danube 
ienna Seine Bordeaux 


Write a sentence containing the 
following words: People, island, 
treatment, children, inhabit, harsh, 
receive, viceroy. 

OBJECT LESSONS, 

1. Write out the divisions of ver- 
tebrates. 

2. Draw and define the following 
figures: Rombus, romboid, trape- 
zium, segmeut, tetrahedron, crescent, 
rectangle, oblate spheroid, isosceles 
triangle, scalene triangle. 


SIXTH GRADE. 
ARITHMETIC, 

1. Define Fraction, Common Frac- 
tion, Proper Fraction, Simple, Com- 
pound, Complex Fractions, Mixed 
Number, Common and Least Com- 
mon Denominator of fractions. 


1 
2. ¥ of Gxt} +745+4=what? 


3. A can travel round a certain 
island which is 50 miles in cireum- 
ference, in 4,4, days; B in 6% days; 
C in 63 days. If they all set out from 
the same point and travel round the 
island the same way, in how many 
days will they meet at the point from 
which they started. How many times 
will each have gone round the island ? 

4. How many cords of wood will 
a shed contain which is 18,4, feet 
a yx feet wide, and 744 feet 

1ig 

5. From ¢ of a square yard, take } 
of a yard square. What part of a 
square yard remains? 
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6. Multiply 4 of 4 by } of itself. 
and divide the product by 4 of 4, 
multiplied by 3 times itself. 

7. A, B, and C own a section of 
land together. A and B own togeth- 
er $ofit. A owns 3 times as much as 
B, and C owns % as much as A, plus 
twice as much as B. How many acres 
does each man own ? 

8. One of our schools has enrolled 
during this year 340 boys, and § of 
the pupils were girls. Give the whole 
number of pupils enrolled. 

9. A man with a certain estate di- 
vided it among his wife and five chil- 
dren, of whom three were boys. He 
gave his wife $15,000. If his wife had 
received 4 more, she would have had 
% as much as the boys. If she had 
received 4 less, she would have had 

as much as the girls. What was 
the whole estate ? 

10. A man travels 6% miles an 
hour. Allowing 8 hours each day 
for rest, how many days will he be in 
traveling 6934 miles ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Name the New England, Mid- 
dle, and South-Eastern States, sta- 
ting and locating the capital of each. 

2. In which of the New England 
States is ship-building most carried 
on? Why? In which stock-rais- 
ing? Why? In which is the most 
tobacco raised ? Why? 

3. Of the States you have studied 
about this term, (a) which quar- 
ries the most iron and coal? (d) 
Which the most granite? (c) Which 
marble? (d) Which raises the most 
rice? (e) Where is the best harbor ? 
(f) Which contains the largest city 
and what is its population? (9) 
Which is the largest manufacturing 
State ? 

4. How would you go by water 
from Boston and Albany ? 

5. Name the mountains of the 
New England and Middle States. 
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What celebrated falls in the Middle 
States? Locatethem. Of the rivers 
you have studied about this term, 
which two are the most navigated by 
tourists, and what is each noted for ? 

6. Define, (a) Deciduous (b) Pic- 
turesque. (c) State what you mean 
by the “drainage of a lake.” (d) By 
“Oyster dredging.” (e) Difference 
between a “Mountain Chain,” and 
a“Mountain System.” (f) Define 
“trend,” “traversed,” and “ tributary.’ 

7. Give the etymological significa- 
tion of Adirondack, Pennsylvania, 
Monongahela, Philadelphia, Catskill, 
Tennessee, and Chattahoochee. 

8. Why is more cotton raised in 
the South than any other section, and 
why is it sent especially to New Eng- 
land for manufacturing purposes ? 

9. How does the population of 
Massachusetts compare with that of 
the city of New York, and Florida 
with that of the city of Baltimore ? 

10. Draw a map of the South-East- 
ern States. Print the names of the 
States, mark capitals by a star, and 
trace the leading rivers. 

GRAMMAR. 

1. Write four rules for the forma- 
tion of the plural of nouns, and give 
the plural of phenomenon, mouse, 
sheep, brother-in-law, folio, 9, and Q. 

2. Of what does parsing consist ? 

3. Define Simple and Compound 
Personal Pronouns. State when we 
is used in place of J; and what are 
used for mine, thine, ours, &c., to de- 
note emphatic distinction. 

4. What do you understand by a 
relative clause, and analyze “ Who- - 
ever runs may read ?” 

5. State at least five cautions to be 
observed in order to avoid false syn- 
tax, and illustrate each. 

6. Write and define the different 
Modes and Tenses. 

%. Write the synopsis of the verb 
“examine” in the passive voice, in- 
dicative, subjunctive, and potential 
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modes, and write the verb “pardon ” 
in the third person plural, future 
perfect tense, indicative mode, pas- 
sive voice. 


8. State the co-ordinate forms of 
conjugation and illustrate each. 

9. Correct if necessary, the follow- 
ing sentences, and state what princi- 
ple is violated in the sentences ital- 
icized :— 

(a.) That book is her’s, 

(b.) You and him and we were 
gether. 

(c.) ITand he went skating. 

d.) They which honor me, I will honor. 

i) Did you arrive safely. 

. n 


Sing the two first,and the two last 
verses. 
( ¢) That is more preferable, than to be 
scolded. 


boys to- 


{A.) Put them peaches in the basket. 


10. Analyze the following :— 


The pupils of this school, who attend 
regularly this year, will make rapid pro- 
gress. 

SPELLING. 


Directions.—Teachers will pronounce 
the words with distinctness and force of 
utterance, and not repeat. Pupils will 
define the italicized words. eachers 
will discount one for every misspelled 


Teachers’ Home Corner. 
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word, and one for every word incorrectly 
defined or omitted altogether. 

From the Spelling Book— 
Criticise Embryo Presbyter 
Mortise Thralidom Mortgage 
eee Siedley ae 

haplain e olstice 
Succumb Curfew Colonel 
Rhubarb Adieu Recourse 
Jaundice 


Shepherd 


Resource 

Clapboard 

Chastise 
From Geography— 


Alleghany Appalachian or Apalachian 
Mohawk Narragansett Mackerel 
Androscoggin Richelieu St Croix 
Shenandoah Susquehanna 


From Arithmetic— 


Pedestrian Bequeathed 
Equivalent Twelfths 


From the Grammar— 


Potential Subjunctive 
Syntax Interrogative Milliner 
ermaid Subsequent Comparison 


Write a sentence containing the 
following words: Bishop, parish, 
people, visited, sacred, daily, church. 

OBJECT LESSONS. 

Arr. Tell all you can about the 
composition and functions of air. 

-WateR.—Tell all you can about 
the composition and functions of 
water. 


Aerie 


Journey 
Cancellation 


Possessive 





QUERY BOX. 


In answer to the two questions on 
page 136, of the last TEACHER, we 
have received the following replies: 

1. The predicate is health under- 
stood. 

2. Son’s share—nw} sec.1. First 
daughter’s share—n} of ne} and se} 
of ~~ Second daughter’s share— 
sw} of ne}, nw} of se} and ne} of 
ew}. Third daughter’s share—w} of 
swt and se} of sw}. Fourth dangh- 
ter’s share—s} of se} and ne} of se}. 

The following is the 


DIAGRAM: 
































R. B. Syxzs, Fairmont. 
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1. The predicate of “How do you 
do?” (you)(To do) 
(How) 
2. [Answer same as that of Mr. 
Sykes.— Eb. ] 
W. H. H. Cornett, Salem. 


1. The predicate is“dodo.” [Di- 
agram the same as that of Mr. Cor- 
nell.] 

2.—[Same as that of Mr. Sykes.] 

C. M. MoGrew, Bennett. 


Mr J. C. W. Cline, of Blair, also 
sends a similar answer to the second 
question. 


Ans. to Question 1.—This is an 
abbreviated idiomatic, or rather an 
abbreviated and corrupted, form of a 
slang expression, and is equivalent to 


“You do continue to do how,” when 
the predicate becomes evident. 

Ans. to Question 2.—Since a sec- 
tion contains 640 acres, 

G40—160 _ 199 acres 

i. é., each daughter will have 120 acres 
or three 40 acres. Divide the section 
into forties, by dividing each side 
into 4 equal parts (see French’s 
Arith.) The section is thus divided 
into 16 forties. The son takes four 
of these, or the north-west 4, leaving 
12 forties, or three forties for each 
one of the daughters, each of whose 
farms by aid of the plat may easily 
assume the same shape and size. 

{The description and plat are the 
same as heretofore given.—ED.] 

3. It is often a source of regret to 
me to find after our scholars have left 
school seven or eight years, that 
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most of their arithmetical knowl- 
edge has taken unto itself wings. A 
simple proportion sum can no longer 
find a prompt solution, notwithstand- 
ing that when at school, they were 
the admiration of their fellows, and 
their teachers’ pride. As “propor- 
tion ” must be taught, I teach it. It 
looks simple and concise enough, and 
so it is, but as questions involving 
simple and compound proportion, 
fractions, &c., &c., occur in every day 
life, I have of late taught the solu- 
tion of these questions by an old 
method, which method has the ad- 
vantage that beside rousing the per- 
ceptive and reasoning faculties, near- 
ly all complete mathematical ques- 
tions may be solved by it. Let us 
take an example: 

Suppose 6 horses in 9 days eat 54 
bushels of oats; how many days will 
60 bushels last 12 horses? Now if 
6 horses eat 54 bushels in 9 days, 1 
horse will eat 54 bushels in 9 x 6 days ; 
but if 1 horse has 1 bushel, he will 
require y, of the time. Hence, 


1 horse will eat 1 bu. in x days 


6x9 , 
12 x 54 
60x6x9 . 
12 x 54 
Ans. 5 days. 
By this method every step is rea- 
soned out, not fished after. I shall 
be glad to hear through your paper 
(rather ours) the opinions of my fel- 
low teachers who have tried it, that 
by comparing notes we may hold fast 
to that which is good. 
I send the two following questions, 
asking their solution of some of my 
more advanced compeers. They are 


oe & & 


12 6 6“ 


“ ec” 6 


“ce 60 se & 
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required to be solved arithmetically : 

4. A pole 100 feet high, is so bro- 
ken that the top touches the ground 
20 feet from the base. Required the 
height of the fracture. N.B. The 
pole is not broken off, but rests with 
one end on the remaining upright 
piece. 

5. A carpenter wants to cut, par- 
allel to the base, a board in the shape 
of an isosceles triangle into two parts, 
each containing equal areas. The 
dimensions of the board are 20 feet 
long, and 8 feet at base. At what 
point must he cut? T. P. M. 


Ans. to Question 1.—The second 
“do” is the predicate; the first is 
the auxiliary. 

2. [The following answer to ques- 
tion 2, is entirely different from any 
of the others, but we omit the descrip- 
tion, as the principle upon which the 
division is made is evident from the 


DIAGRAM, 






































The nw} is of course the son’s 
share, and the strips which represent 
the several daughters’ shares are re- 
spectively, 51.66+, 41.324, 35.46+, 
and 31.55+ rods wide. Whether this 
conforms strictly to the requirement 
that the daughters’ farms must be 
exactly the same shape and size, may 
be a question.—Eb. | 
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6. He said that that that that that 
boy parsed was parsed incorrectly. 


35 whom te betet then AbAiet dere replied : 
Reign thou in hell, thy kingdom. Let me 
In Seowe. God ever blest. * ad 

Parse the italicized words in 
the above sentences. 

8. Two men have eight loaves of 
bread ; one owns three loaves, one has 
five loaves. A third man shares 
equally with them, paying them eight 
cents; what is each man’s share of 
the money ? P. 


OUR ANSWERS. 

We might answer the first ques- 
tion briefly by saying that the pred- 
icate (grammatical) is“do do.” But 
a word of explanation is perhaps 
necessary in regard to the form of 
the verb. The repetition of “do” is 
apt to mislead, as we see it has mis- 
led some of our correspondents, into 


‘the belief that there is some redun- 


dancy, ellipsis, or idiomatic peculiar- 
ity about this verb. But try a few 
other verbs in precisely similar situ- 
ations :—‘* How do you feel?” “How 
do you prosper?” “ How do you en- 
joy yourself?” It is easily seen that 
“do feel,” “do prosper,” and “do en- 
joy,” are simply the emphatic forms 
of the verbs feel, prosper, and enjoy. 
“Do” in these cases is an auxiliary 
by the aid of which these principal 
verbs are made to assume the em- 
phatic form. But do is also used as 
a principal verb, both transitively 
and intransitively. Take the sen- 
tence, “ You do well.” Here “do” 
is a principal verb in the common 
form. Now change it to the emphat- 
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‘ie form by prefixing the auxiliary 
“do” precisely as in the other cases. 
We then have, “You do do well.” 
Change it to a question and we have, 
“You do do how ?” or “ How do you 
do?” The only difficulty with the 
sentence is caused by supposing that 
there is something unusual about it, 
which is not the case. 

In regard to the second question, 
there is little room for doubt. We 
believe even “P.” will agree with 
the majority after he sees the dia- 
gram. 





DeWirt, Saline Co., Neb., ; 
May 16, 1873. 


Epitor or TEACHER :—-Educa- 
tional matters in this part of Saline 
County are prospering finely under 
the able management of our much 
respected Superintendent, James Mc- 
Creedy. Several important changes 
in school districts have been made, 
among which are the uniting of 
School Districts No. 65 and 29. Sev- 
eral districts have voted bonds for 
the erection of school houses. Dis- 
trict No. 7 voted $1,200, District No. 
29, $1,000, the DeWitt District, $2000. 
All these buildings are to be com- 
pleted by the first of September; so 
you see we can be buoyed up by the 
consoling thought that we shall not 
always have to teach school in log 
houses and dug-outs. Many of the 
suggestions found in the TEACHER 
I have used in my practice, and al- 
ways with good results. In short, I 
can say of the TeacueER, I consider 
it with me absolutely indispensable- 
I will send you an answer to one of 
the queries which I noticed in the 
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Home Corner of your latest publica- 
tion. 
Yours Respectfully, 
Ws. A. ForEMAN. 

[ As the answer (to the second ques- 
tion) is the same as that given else- 
where by another correspondent, it 
is not necessary to repeat it—Ep.] 


Dawson County.—We extract 
the following paragraph from a pri- 
vate letter from Mr. Thomas Tipton, 
of Plum Creek, showing the educa- 
tional progress of that county: 

“T moved to this county in the fall 
of 1871, at which time I was elected 
school director and we had a school 
in a small, rented room. The next 
summer we built a school house 28 x 
40 feet, 13 feet high inside when fin- 
ished. It has two halls, two toilet 
rooms, one teacher’s wardrobe, and 
seats for 80 pupils besides recitation 
seats. The seats were purchased in 
Cincinnati, and are of the ‘ Excel- 
sior’ pattern. Our belfry is fine for 
a country school house. The bell 
weighs 550 pounds. At this writing 
they are forming the seventh district 
out of district number 3.” 


THe NEBRASKA TEACHER ig 
sound and sensible. We wish there 
were more of it; what there is of it, 
however, is good; and, doubtless it 
will grow with the jolly young State 
whose educational affairs it repre- 
sents. It is $1 a year. C. B. Pal- 
mer, Beatrice—Chicago Teacher. 


Sup’r Youne, of Thayer County, 
shows his appreciation of the TEacH- 
ER by paying for two years’ subscrip- 
tion atonce. “Actions speak louder 
than words.” 
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JOHNSON COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


STERLING, May 9, 1878. 

Morning exercises opened with prayer 
by Prof. McKenzie; after which the 
County Superintendent took the Chair, 
and Jasper Stone was elected Secretary. 
Mr. Eb’n Nimmons was appointed Critic. 

The subject of Primary Arithmetic 
was then discussed, upon which Prof. 
McKenzie gave his method of leading 
the infant mind through the intricate 
mazes of combining numbers. 

Primary Geography, by Jasper Stone. 
Prof. McKenzie followed with some very 
instructive remarks on the same subject. 

Recess was dispensed with and the 
time was occupied in Primary Reading. 
Remarks by Profs. Wightman, and Mc- 
Kenzie, Miss Powel, and others. 

AFTERNOON, 

Exercises were opened with a song> 

after which Prof. McKenzie conducted a 


class in Mathematical Geography, show- - 


ing the simplicity of the combined move- 
ments of any body, as “ the two simul- 
taneous motions of the Earth.” 

Elementary Principles of Writing, by 
Jasper Stone, followed by criticisms from 
Prof. Wightman and others. 

After recess, Primary Grammar was 
taken up. This was instructive, and 
also amusing by reason of the manner 
in which Prof. McKenzie drew from 
young scholars some very precocious re- 
marks and definitions upon “ Name- 
words,” “ Action-words,” and “ Quality- 
words ;” showing that the use of text- 
books in Primary Grammar is not only 
useless, but really injurious to the chil- 
dren, With this idea, all the progres- 
sive teachers warmly coincided. Exer- 
cises in Spelling. Lecture on school-gov- 
ernment, by Prof. McKenzie. Critics’ 
report. Adjourned. 


EVENING. 

Lecture by Prof. McKenzie. Subject, 
“ Teachers, their Trials, Qualifications, 
&c.” The Prof. spoke not only to the 
teachers, but also to the patrons. He 
handled parents quite brusquely for not 
working in concert with teachers, in re- 
gard to home discipline; requiring punc- 
tuality, obedience, and uprightness. He 
called upon the teachers to be very care- 
ful of the physical being of their pupils 
as well as the moral and intellectual. 

After the address a select reading by 
Jasper Stone, was given. Then the de- 
bate was taken up. Question, Compul- 
sory Education. Remarks by State Su- 
perintendent on the nature of the ques- 
tion; after which the affirmative was 
taken up by Prof. Wightman, of Tecum- 
seh, followed by Superintendent Wol- 
ford, Rev. Hull, Prof. McKenzie and 
others. 

Saturday, May 10. 

Morning exercises opened with sing- 
ing, and prayer by Mr. Mathews. 

The query-box was now called for, and 
proved to be interesting. 

Notice was then taken of an article 
in the Tecumseh Chieftain, of the 9th 
inst., signed “ Bango and Co. ;” wherein 
there seemed to be a spirit of scurrilous 
attack upon the dignity and honor of 
the teachers of this county. The com- 
mittee on resolutions were instructed to 
embody in their report a resolution re- 
senting said article as a base insult, not 
only to the teachers, but to the citizens 
of Sterling. 

The subject of Compound Numbers 
was discussed at length. 

Next came a spelling match for one 
copy of the NEBRASKA TEACHER, offered 
by the County Superintendent as a prize 
to the successful competitor in a test of 
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25 words, chosen by the State Superin- 
tendent. Seven persons contested for 
the prize. Mr. Geo. Irwin, of Tecumseh, 
was the only one who came nearer than 
four words of winning; he within one, 
or perhaps he won the prize, as there was 
a doubt on the one word, having only 
Webster by which to decide. 
AFTERNOON. 

Music. Elocution, by Jasper Stone. 
False Syntax, by Prof. McKenzie. Crit- 
ics’ report. The following resolutions 
were adopted : 

Resolved, That the advantages of the 
Institute work, as conducted at this ses- 
sion, cannot fail to inspire us to renewed 
diligence and courage in our profession 
and with a more earnest desire to do good 
in our schools. 

Resolved, That the NeBRAsKA TEACH- 
ER, which is published for our especial 
benefit, should receive our patronage and 
hearty support, and that we should en- 
deavor to elevate the standard of teach- 
ing by contributing to its columns 
thoughtful and judicious articles relating 
to the practical work of the school-room. 

Resolved, That the teachers who will 
and do attend Teachers’ Institutes, thus 
striving to improve in methods of teach- 
ing, and advance the educational stand- 

should have the preference, as teach- 
ers, in our County and State. 

Resolved, That it should be our aim 
to keep in view the moral and social cul- 
ture of the pupils intrusted to our care, 
as well as the development of their men- 
tal and physical powers. 

Resolved, That since the laws of Ne- 
braska seek to give every child in the 
State a primary education, and that while 
statistics show conclusively to every can- 
did mind that very many children do 
not receive any benefit therefrom, either 
through the careless neglect of parents, 
or the indifference of idle and often vi- 
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cious children, therefore, it is the opin- 
ion of the teachers and citizens present 
at this Institute, that the laws of the 
State should be so amended as to secure 
the attendance of all children between 
the ages of 7 and 16 years, at least three 
months in the year. 

Resolved, That thanks are due to the 
citizens of Sterling for the kind reception 
given us on this occasion, and for their 
generous hospitality during our stay 
among them. 

Having noticed an article in the Ze- 
cumseh Chieftain, from a Sterling corre- 
spondent, signed “ Bangoand Co.,” charg- 
ing the teachers with sponging their en- 
tertainment, and misrepresenting both 
them and the citizens of Sterling, 
therefore 

Resolved, That we regard the senti- 
ments of the writer as a direct and gross 
insult, not only to us, but to all concerned. 

Resolved, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be forwarded to the NEBRASKA 
TEACHER, to the Tecumseh Chieftain, and 
the Herald, for publication. 

The names of the teachers present, 
are as follows: 
Black, J. A. 
Bryson, Silas 
Baorger, Mina 
Casson, Mary E. 
Conlee, Nellie 
Dowd, A. W. 
Foster, F. B. 
Foster, Geo. B. 
Foster, Mary E. 
Irwin, Geo. 
Johnson, Mary E. 
Jewett, Olive L. 
Kline, Victoria Wightman, M. C. 
Lewis, C. A. Wolford, E. A. 


Institute adjourned to meet at Tecum- 
seh, in the latter part of August; when 
it is expected there will be a large turn- 
out of teachers and patrons. Many of 
the best State teachers are expected to 
address the people.. 

JASPER STONE, Sec’y. 


Mathews, Mary 
Nimmons, Eb’n 
Nimmons, 
Ostrander, Chas. 
Ostrander, Lind 
Ostrander, Stanley 
Powel, Anna M. 
Roberts, 8. D. 
Roberts, Ella 
Stone, Jasper J. 
Stone, Emma T. 
Wightman, W. 
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HARLAN COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


REPUBLICAN City, April 2, 1873. 

Association called to order at 10 o’clock 
A.M. Opened by singing by the Repub- 
lican City choir, and prayer by L. J. 
Thompson. 

Organized by electing H. M. Luce, 
County Superintendent, as Chairman, 
J. W. German, Secretary, and Mrs. E. A. 
Drew and Miss Mattie Rask, Critics. 

Exercises in Orthography, by Mrs. E. 
A. Drew, and in Geography by S. W. 
German. 

. AFTERNOON. 

Singing by the choir. Experience in 
reading, by L. J. Thompson. Calisthen- 
ic exercises by the State Superintendent. 
Oral Grammar, by the State Superin- 
tendent. Written Arithmetic, by H. M. 
Luce. 

EVENING. 

Discussion of the question of com- 
pulsory education, participated in by. 
State and County Superintendents, teach- 
ers, and citizens. 

Thursday, April 3. 

Opened by singing by the teachers, 
reading of the Scriptures and prayer by 
Prof. Mc Kenzie. 

The chairman appointed Messrs. W. 
D. Blackburn, L. J. Thompson, and D. 
Stoddard as a committee on resolutions. 

Written Arithmetic, by Prof. McKen- 
zie. Calisthenic exercises. Orthogra- 
phy, by G.R. Moore. Organization of 
schools, Prof. McKenzie. 

AFTERNOON. 

Exercises in Mathematical Geography, 
G. R. Moore. 
Kenzie. Calisthenic exercises, which 
were continued at intervals during the 
session. Penmanship, G. Gould. Ety- 
mological Grammar, L. J. Thompson. 

EVENING. 
Lecture by Prof. McKenzie. Subject, 


Reading class, Prof. Mc- P 


“The Duties of Parents and Patrons to 
the Schools.” 
Friday, April 4. 

Opened by reading of the Scriptures, 
and prayer by L. J. Thompson. Sing- 
ing by the cheir. Critical report. Se- 
lect reading by Miss Rask and Messrs. 
Stoddard and German. Miss Mary 
Furgerson and Joseph Pond, appointed 
critics, Written Arithmetic, by Mr. Say- 
age. Mental Arithmetic, by L. J. Thomp- 
son. Grammar, to Syntax, by Prof. Mc- 
Kenzie. 

AFTERNOON. 

Principles of Reading, by the State 
Superintendent. Select reading by D. 
Stoddard and J. W. German. Geogra- 
phy,by H.M. Luce. Discussion on frac- 
tions. 

EVNEING. 

Critics’ report. Lecture by Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie. Subject, “ Duties and responsi- 
bilities of teachers.” At the close of the 
lecture, G. R. Moore followed in remarks 
on the same subject. 

The committee on resolutions then re- 
ported the following resolutions, : 

WHEREAS, We believe that the educa- 
tional interests of our county will be ad- 
vanced bv an occasional meeting of teach- 
ers and friends of education, 

Therefore be it Resolved, 1st, That 
this, the first Teachers’ Association of 
Harlan, County has, in the conclusion of 
its labors, proved a success, and resulted 


in much good to our teachers, parents and 
patrons. 

Resolved, 2nd, That inasmuch as the 
roper education of the youth of our land 
is inseparably connected with the growth, 
prosperity and development of our whole 
country, the happiness of our people, 
and the perpetuity of our republican in- 
stitutions,’so that every measure that can 
profitably be employed in the prosecution 
of this great work, should receive our 
cordial and hearty support. 
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Resolved, 3rd, That in assembling 
here as co-workers in the cause of edu- 
cation, we feel that our session has been 
mutually pleasant and profitable. 

Resolved, 4th, That we believe these 
gatherings of the teachers to be import- 
ant for several reasons: Ist, It affords 
them a better opportunity of becoming 

uainted with each other, thusstrength- 
ening the bond of union between those 
engaged in a common cause. 2nd, It 

ives to every teacher the opportunity of 
Retening to, and also of participating in 
the discussions upon the a and 
management of schools, as well as the 
best method of imparting instruction. 
8rd, It enables each to gather some use- 
ful information from the expression of 
others; and lastly, teachers go from these 
associations, encouraged to press onward 
for higher attainments and better results. 

Resolved, 5th, That the sentiment of 
this Association is in favor of a Legisla- 
tive enactment, making it the duty of 
teachers to attend one or more such meet- 
ings annually, in their respective coun- 
ties. 

Resolved, 6th, - That the system of 
compulsory education should be engraft- 
ed as a part of our statute Jaws. 

Resolved, 7th, That as educators, we 
enter our earnest protest against the 
passage of any act of our Legislature, 
which has a tendency to tamper with our 
public school fund. 

Resolved, 8th, That the most stringent 
laws should be enacted as a safeguard to 

reserve inviolate that sacred trust and 

nelicent endowment bequeathed to the 
children of our State of the present and 
future generation. 

Resolved, 9th, That we are in favor of 
Legislative aid to encourage the frequent 
meetings of teachers and friends of edu- 
cation, in County, District, and State 
Conventions. 

Resolved, 10th, That we regret our 
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fellow teachers and others of Franklin 
County have not met with us. 

Resolved, 11th, That the thanks of 
this Association are hereby tendered to 
our worthy State Superirtendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Hon. J. M. McKenzie, for 
his meeting and presence with us, for 
his earnest participation in all our exer- 
cises, and for his valuable instructions 
and aid; also for his able and interest- 
ing lectures during our evening sessions. 

Resolved, 12th, That in our State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, we 
find an able, efficient officer, the right man 
in the right place, eminently fitted and 
qualified for his position, and deserving 
of the confidence and esteem of the peo- 
ple of the State as the guardian of our 
common schools. 

Resolved, 13th, That in our County 
Superintendent, H. M. Luce, Esq., we 
find an efficient officer doing much to ad- 
vance the cause of education in our coun- 
ty; to whom, also, the thanks of this 
Association are tendered for his presence 
with us, and his efforts to make this ses- 
sion a success. 

Resolved, 14th, That the thanks of 
this Association are tendered to the teach- 
ers and friends of education from a dis- 
tance, wko have met with us, among 
whom are Hon. L. J. Thompson and 
George R. Moore. 

Resolved, 15th, That our thanks are 
tendered to the citizens of Republican 
City for their kind hospitality toward us 
during our stay among them; for their 
presence at our meetings; and for “their 

articipation in our exercises. Also, to 

r. John McPherson, for his liberality 
in granting us the use of his hall for our 
meetings, free of charge. 

Resolved, 16th, That copies of these 

roceedings be presented to the Register, 
Nepnasia TEACHER, State Journal, and 
the 


lican and Herald, of Omaha, 
for publication. 
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THE Beloit College Monthly names 
better walks and better instruction 
in elocution as among the present 
needs of that institution. 


RECENT travelers over the plains 
of Moab, report that sage brush, sim- 
ilar to that which is so familiar to 
denizens of the great American plains, 
is a leading feature of vegetation 
there. 


THE Model School-room at the 
Vienna Exposition, is seated with 
Peard’s Patent Folding Desk and 
Seat. After examining a number of 
the leading styles manufactured in 
this country, the U. 8. Commissioner 


decided that this was most worthy of 
being exhibited as a “model.” 


Boston has sent to the Vienna 
Exposition thirty large cases of arti- 
cles, representing the city schools, 
including the buildings, fittings, fur- 
niture, apparatus, books, ete. Sup’t 
Phillrick has been granted a leave 
of absence for five months and will 
make a tour in Europe, visiting the 
Exposition. 


Tue death of Baron Liebig, who 
has been lying dangerously ill for 
some weeks past, is reported by cable. 
Baron Liebig was one of the great- 
est chemists of the present century, 
and especially famed for his discov- 
eries in organic chemistry, and its 
application to Physiology and Agri- 
culture. He was born in 1803, and 
entered the University of Brun at 


16 years of age. At 19 he went to 
Paris and became the intimate friend 
of Humboldt and Lussac, through 
whose influence he obtained the ap- 
pointment of Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Giessen, at the 
early age of 21. The best sketches 
of himself, his life-work, and his pub- 
lications, will be found in the North 
American Review of July, 1841, and 
of April and October, 1842.—Zz. 


“THE Washington Chronicle says: 
In a few months the National Ob- 
servatory here will be equipped with 
the largest refracting telescope in the' 
world, for which the new tower and 
dome are now being built. The ob- 
ject glass of the telescope was cast 

y Messrs. Chance & Brother, of Bir- 
mingham, England, and finished by 
Alvan Clark, of Cambridgeport, 
Mass., who have contracted to furnish 
the instrument for $46,000 in cur- 
rency. The tube will be of cast steel, 
thirty-two feet six inches in length, 
and the object glass 26 inches in di- 
ameter, which is one inch larger than 
the great English telescope that was 
constructed by Mr. Cook, and is now 
located at Gateshead.” 





Monry RECEIVED By MAIL IN 
May.— David Mark, Elm Grove, $1. 
Johnson Buckley, Blue Valley, $1. H. 
K. oy for George B. Leak, Grant, 
$1. ira Brisbin, London, $1. Chs. 
Otis, Nebraska City, (two back numbers) 
20 cts. J.A. Violet, Solon, $1. B.D. 
Young, Hebron, $2. J. Richardson, 
Headland, $1. Peter A. Sharp, Bratton, 
$1. Mattie Lamberton, Rulo, 25c. 





